LETTERS 


October 6, 1955 
Copy of Letter to: 
Mr. Glenn E. Knaub 
P. G. Ritter Company 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


I was extremely interested in your let- 
ter which appeared in the October 3rd 
issue of “Canning Trade” and the com- 
ments by Mr. Judge. 


Ever since I’ve been in the canning 
business which dates back 42 years, I’ve 
been a campaigner for improving costs 
and other industry projects that might 
tend to improve the position of the can- 
ner. I was on the first committee of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association on cost 
accounting in 1917. We did a pretty good 
job at that time as many canners weren’t 
even recognizing depreciation as one of 
the cost factors. 


The cost accounting presently being 
used in Wisconsin and Minnesota as well 
as New York State will be of consider- 
able help. We understand that six addi- 
tional canners subscribed for the service 
this year. We, ourselves find this serv- 
ice of considerable help. 


The trouble usually is that the canner 
that needs this kind of service most is 
not subscribed to it and he is the offender 
of any price cutting getting out ef hand 
as it did the past two years on corn. 


There is one important observation, 
however, that should be made and is 
really my reason for writing this. Both 
last year and the year before, it was 
not the small canner that broke the mar- 
ket. One of the “big four” announced 
51.15 price on corn on October 12th last 
vear. The others followed through with 
price declines almost immediately: then 
some of the bigger independents got into 
the act. 


_ Almost an exact situation applied 
\ree years ago on peas when the big 
eys started the price debacle. 


On our other operations such as beets 
id carrots where the hig operators are 
»t so prominently in the picture, we do 
t have this experience. 


Sometimes it looks as though all our 
‘orts are in vain. But over the years 
’ make some gains in our crusading 
id as the saying goes, the “wheels grind 
wly but they grind exceedingly fine.” 
Kind regards. 


Yours very truly, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Co. 
J. P. Kraemer 
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—Much is being said these days about the 
GO! GO! GO! GO! thrilling prospects for the food industry, 
especially for convenience foods, the father of which, of course, is 
the canning process—the legitimate and lusty offspring, the freez- 
inz process. The pace is truly terrific as new product after new 
product hits retailer shelves, and is as quickly gobbled up by the 
convenience-hungry consumer. 


To add to the rosy hue, the canned foods market during the 
past month or so, has done a complete turnabout to a point now 
where it is almost possible for a canner to recover costs, despite 
the fact that his volume may be down considerably. 


Yes, the future for the industry is undoubtedly a bright one. 
Yet there are evidences of unrest, of doubt and fear, and to be sure 
there are some things that might well cause a man to worry. (See 
opposite column.) But small and medium size canners are saying 
that the future is a big businessman’s world. That there is little 
hope for the small operator in this age of automation, mass selling 
techniques and prohibitive government taxation and red tape. Most 
every week, it seems, we hear of at least one more small or 
medium size canner who has decided to call it a day. We hear, 
too, of large firms who are spreading their wings, and still other 
large firms entering the field for the first time. 

To all of which the writer is inclined to utter a not so poetic, 
but a meaningful and challenging “So what?” It’s hardly likely 
that we are mistaken when we say that all of this has happened 
before, many, many times, not only in the canning industry, but in 
every line of business. For these reactions are entirely normal and 
in exact coordination with the design of the Almighty, who fortu- 
nately, we believe, arranged it so that most men would grow tired 
as they get older. Our guess is that the passage of time will prove 
us right in saying that there are enough young-minded men in this 
industry, as there has always been, who will stick with the team, 
provide interference, run with the ball and receive the passes 
thrown by opportunity, in the constant drive to reach the goalposts 
of the future. 


CEASING AND -—So now the brokers must cease and desist 
from refusing to solicit the accounts of 
DESISTING principals represented by another focd 
broker. Just how one goes about “ceasing and desisting from 
refusing to solicit” is a bit difficult to say. But anyway, the brokers 
have promised to do just that. At any rate, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has had its say. In some respects it reminds us of the 
drunkard who constantly beats his wife, despite the fact that she 
bends over backwards to keep the family together. You never can 
tell though, it might be well for canners to be on their guard, for 
who knows, in the days to come they may be solicited, and solicited, 
and solicited—and who likes an old solicitor anyhow. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
PROCESSING CONFERENCE 


The 1955 Food Processing Conference 
of the Department of Food Science and 
Technology at the New York Satte Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Geneva., 
will be held Wednesday, November 9. 


The theme of the conference is to be 
“Food Texture and Its Measurement.” 
A series of brief reports on research un- 
der way at the Station in this field will 
be presented. In addition, demonstrations 
of equipment and machinery used for 
texture and consistency evaluation in a 
wide range of raw and processed fruits 
and vegetables will be made. 


Apples, cherries, grape juice, tomato. 


products, dehydrated peas and beans, 
sauerkraut, jams and jellies, and other 
products will be included in the demon- 
strations. 


Dean A. W. Gibson, Director of Resi- 
dent Instruction at the College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca, will discuss the food 
technology curriculum at Cornell, a sub- 
ject of vital interest to the food process- 
ing industry. 


Doctor Kenneth G. Dykstra of the 
Birds Eye Laboratories at Albion, N. Y., 
will talk on the effects of atomic blasts 
on processed foods. Other speakers will 
discuss the prospects of food processing 
by irradiation and food technology de- 
velopments in Hawaii and Australia. 


The conference is open to all inter- 
ested persons, but early registration is 
requested due to limitations on accom- 
modations for the luncheon and dinner 
meetings. 


NAFFP BOARD MEETS 


Representatives of 16 of the nation’s 
largest frozen food packers, members of 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., October 13, 
to begin planning for the coming year. 


Among the problems discussed by the 
board in its 2 day meeting Thursday and 
Friday was that of inadequate freezer 
space in retail grocery stores. The in- 
dustry, by its very growth, has expanded 
beyond the capacity of retailers to stock 
its products, and NAFFP has begun a 
program aimed at relieving what it 
terms “the bottleneck in its expansion 
plans.” 


The board also discussed preliminary 
results of the industry’s quarter-million 
dollar nutrition research program, pur- 
pose of which is to determine by scien- 
tific analysis the vitamin and mineral 
content of frozen foods. The research is 
being conducted by an independent re- 
search laboratory, and final results are 
expected to be anounced this winter. 


G. L. Mentley, general sales manager, 
Birds Eye Div., General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, New York, who is NAFFP 
president, presided. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 19-21— NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and “Pickle Fair,” an exhibit featuring 
Specialized pickle machinery. Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2, 1955— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 
22nd Annual Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 31, 1955 — IOWA-NEBRASKA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 38—ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7-8— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955 —INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YoRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, llth An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cCANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


MARCH 238-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hote! 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portlan', 
Ore. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NORTHWE:T 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portlan, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.), 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fle. 

FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Broker Consent Order 
Signed 


NFBA agrees to FTC order prohibiting agreement not to solicit 
accounts already represented. Action does not constitute admis- 


sion of guilt. 


The Federal Trade Commission, on 
Friday, October 2, approved a consent 
order prohibiting two or more members 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion and its approximately 1800 food 
broker members, from agreeing not to 
solicit the account of a manufacturer or 
processor already represented by another 
food broker. 

Like the complaint, which was issued 
on June 13, the order, in addition to the 
above, prohibits NFBA members, or the 
Association, from: disciplining, suspend- 
ing or expelling members who solicit 
accounts already represented by another 
food broker, refusing membership to an 
applicant who has made such solicitation, 
or engaging in any activity designed to 
affect these prohibited practices. 

‘In commenting on the issuance of the 
order, Watson Rogers, NFBA President, 
pointed out that the Consent Order was 
issued persuant to an agreement be- 
tween NFBA and its member respon- 
dents, and the staff of the Commission. 
The agreement, he said, stipulates that 
this action does not constitute an admis- 
sion by NFBA and the other respondents 
that they have violated the law as 
alleged in the complaint. “Our accep- 
tance of the order,” he said, “will avoid 
prolonged, fruitless, and costly litigation 
for both sides, impairment of NFBA’s 
important services, and possible public 
disclosure of confidential correspondence 
on membership”. 

Mr. Rogers saw little or no burden in 
good faith compliance with the cease and 
desist order. “As we see it,” he said, 
“the order merely requires us to do what 
we have been trying to do anyway. In 
other words, we believe that we have 
been operating exactly as the order says 
we should operate. We would be foolish 
‘o try anything different.” 

Insofar as the food industry is con- 
erned, Mr. Rogers said, “We are sure 
hat the entire food industry will agree 
hat the complaint was one of doubtful 
alidity and questionable economic con- 

quence. The industry knows that food 
rokers hold accounts only by virtue of 
1e service they render their principals. 
‘erformance is what counts—the sales 
‘ders obtained. No food broker could 

ng stay in business on any other basis. 

nd there is no umbrella that NFBA 
uld or would hold over any member to 

‘ep his accounts.” 

The Association’s action in accepting 
' e FTC order, Mr. Rogers added, will in 
| » way limit NFBA’s efforts to fight for 
+ strong Robinson-Patman Act, nor im- 
} ir the broker organization’s program 


of strongly supporting the Commission 
in its efforts to abolish fraud and deceit 
in business practices. 

“NFBA”, he summed up, “accepts the 
cease and desist order in good faith. It 
intends to lean over backward to make 
sure that there is no question of its com- 
pliance and cooperation with the order. 
A paragraph in NFBA’s famed Code of 
Ethics pledges cooperation with govern- 
mental agencies in every proper way. 
NFBA has always tried to live up to that 
concept in the past with all governmen- 
tal agencies, including FTC, and its in- 
tends to continue to adhere to that pat- 
tern in the future.” 


WATSON B. ROGERS, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Census Bureau to Conduct 
Distribution Survey 


Valuable information on the when, how, and what of canned 
foods distribution should be available as result of carefully planned 
marketing distribution survey. NCA’s Stier cooperating. 


The National Canners Association has 
announced that the Bureau of the Census 
has begun a study of canned foods dis- 
tribution and marketing practices that 
promises to provide valuable marketing 
information for the canning industry. 
The study has been planned and will be 
supervised by Dr. Donald E. Church, 
Chief, Transportation Division, Bureau 
of the Census. Dr. Howard L. Stier, Di- 
rector of the NCA Division of Statistics, 
has worked with Dr. Church in the plan- 
ning phases of the project. It is expected 
that the survey should be completed in 
January, with a final analysis of tabu- 
lated data available by March or April. 


The study will provide for the first 
time, information concerning the na- 
tional distribution of canned foods by 
class of customer, method of transporta- 
tion, market areas, and marketing chan- 
nels. When completed it is expected to 
provide the answers to such marketing 
questions as: 

What are the principal channels of dis- 
tribution, how much of the pack moves 
through brokers, wholesalers, etc., how 
much directly to retail channels, to insti- 
tutional users, and to the government? 


Where is the market? How much of 
the total production moves to various 
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geographic regions? What is the rela- 
tionship between producing area and 
sales area? What areas are most impor- 
tant as market outlets for certain com- 


modities ? How important is size of city? 


How is the canned food moved to mar- 
ket? How much moved by rail, by water, 
by truck? To what extent do canning 
companies furnish their own transporta- 
tion? How much moves from canning 
plant to industry warehouses for re-dis- 
tribution ? 

The data will be classified by commod- 
ity groups, such as canned fruits, canned 
seasonal vegetables, canned non-seasonal 
vegetables, specialties, fruit and vegeta- 
ble juices, canned baby foods, jams, 
jellies and preserves, and soups, and 
other items. The data will also be sum- 
marized for individual commodities 
where the operations of individual plants 
or companies are not revealed. Individ- 
ual company data will be confidential. 

The study will be based on a new 
sampling procedure, simple and inexpen- 
sive but highly accurate. Some 200 firms 
will be involved in the survey and it is 
expected that about 80 percent of the 
total packs will be covered. Canned sea- 
food, milk, meats, pickle products, and 
dried and frozen foods will not be in- 
cluded. 
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ACCOUNTING 


There are many businessmen and ex- 
ecutives who must use financial state- 
ments, such as the balance sheet and pro- 
fit and loss statement for the intelligent 
management of their business. Yet, it is 
quite surprising to learn that many of 
these people, who must make decisions 


not understand these reports. In some 
instances they view these reports as a 
tabulation of numbers which the accoun- 
tants through some magic have thrown 
together. In other instances they do not 
understand the terminology that we ac- 
countants use. 

The most important point to remember 
is that the items appearing on financial 
statements are more than just numbers 
—they represent cash in bank, invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, etc. In 
this article we shall discuss the balance 
sheet and what it means. 

A balance sheet is a statement depict- 
ing the financial condition of a business 
enterprise as of a specific date. The 
balance sheet is broken down into three 
main sections: assets, liabilities and 
capital. Assets are the properties, both 
real and personal, that the firm owns. 
Liabilities represent the amounts owing 
to others. Capital is the owner’s equity 
in the business. 

Let us now take a simple balance 
sheet and analyze it so that it will make 
sense to even the person who has no 
training in accounting. (See Exhibit 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Cash represents the amount of money 
on deposit in the bank. You could, if 
you wished, draw a check to cash for the 
amount shown on the balance sheet. 

Accounts receivable is the amount of 
money that customers owe you for the 
sale of merchandise or for services ren- 
dered. The money has not been collected 
since most sales are made on credit 
terms, usually thirty days credit. Just 
below the accounts receivable figure you 
will see an account termed reserve for 
bad debts or allowance for uncollectable 
accounts. This is an account that we ac- 
countants find difficult to explain to 
clients. Most businessmen realize that 
when they sell on credit, they will not 
collect all the money that customers owe 
them for various reasons, such as, inabil- 
ity of customers to pay their debts, dis- 
puted charges, etc. Experience indicates 
that out of a large number of accounts 
receivable a certain number and dollar 
amount will not be collected. However, 
we can’t identify which of the accounts 
comprising the total of accounts receiv- 
able will not be collected. If we knew 


based upon such financial statements, do — 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


By LAWRENCE LIPKIN, C.P.A. 


which accounts were uncollectable, they 
would be written off and hence not in- 
cluded as assets. But we don’t; there- 
fore, we make an estimate by various 
sorts of analysis of what the amount of 
uncollectable accounts will be. This esti- 
mate is termed the reserve for bad debts 
or allowance for uncollectable accounts. 


INVENTORY 


The next major item of importance ap- 
pearing on a balance sheet is inventory. 


Inventory is probably the most diffic ilt 
item to value, yet it is one of the most 
important items appearing on the bual- 
ance sheet. This is especially true in a 
manufacturing organization. 

In most cases inventory is valued it 
the lower of cost or market. Let us take 
the following example and observe how 
this process of valuation works. First, 
let us define terms: cost is what you paid 
for the article, market value is what you 
would pay for the same article if you 
purchased it on the balance sheet date. 


Inventory 

Cost Market Vvaiuation 
Item 1 ....$100 $100 $100 
Item 2.... 90 110 90 
Item 3 .... 75 50 50 
Totals ....$265 $260 $240 


Item 1—the cost and the market are 
the same; consequently, the inventory 
valuation is the same, i.e., $100. 


CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 


FIXED ASSETS 


Building 

Equipment 
Automobiles 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL 
Common Stock, $100 par value 
Authorized, 1,000 shares 


Earned Surplus— 


CAPITAL 


YOUR COMPANY, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Accounts Receivable 
Less: Allowance for Uncollectable Accounts 


Inventory (At lower of Cost or Market).... 
PROPRIA 


Exhibit “A” 
30,000 
$ 45,000 
5,500 39,500 
72,000 
1,500 
$143,000 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


Reserve For Book 
Cost Depreciation Value 


LIABILITES AND CAPITAL 
Accounts 
Notes Payable—Bank ...................... 
Federal Income Taxes Payable..... 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes......... 


TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES.... 


Issued, 500 
Balance, January 1, 1954....... 
Add: Net Profit For Year Ended 

December 31, 1954............. 
Balance, December 31, 1954..... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 


$ 10,000 $ 10,000 
50,000 $ 15,000 35,000 
20,000 7,000 ‘13,000 
3,000 1,000 2,000 
$ 83,000 $ 23,000 $ 60,000 60,000 
$203,000 
$ 45,000 
10,000 
15,000 
3,000 
$ 73,000 
$ 50,000 
$ 55,600 
24,400 
80,000 
130,000 
$203,000 
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‘tem 2—the cost is $90 and the market 
value is $110; sinee the cost is lower 
than market, the inventory valuation is 
item 3—the cost is $75 and the mar- 
i value is $50; since the market value 

lower than the cost, the inventory 
uation is $50. The total inventory 
‘uation will be $240. 


Another account is the current asset 
. ction of the balance sheet is the pre- 
)vid expenses. This account is usually 
~omposed of unexpired insurance prem- 
iums applicable to future accounting 
periods, prepaid interest, prepaid rent, 
and sundry other items. These items are 
classified as current assets because they 
will be expense items in the next ac- 
counting period and will not cause a 
drain on eash, since they have already 
heen paid. 


FIXED ASSETS 


Fixed assets are assets that are used 
in conducting and operating the busi- 
ness. They differ from current assets in 
that current assets will be either sold or 
converted into cash, while fixed assets 
are not intended for sale. 


The fixed asset group consists of such 
items as: land, buildings, equipment, fix- 
tures, automobiles, etc. These assets are 
recorded on the books at cost. 


Since fixed assets by definition have a 
useful life of more than one year, some 
method must be devised whereby a por- 
tion of the cost of the assets will be 
charged to the expense of operations 
each year. This is what we accountants 
call depreciation. In other words, de- 


preciation is a reasonable and rational 


manner of allocating the cost of fixed 
assets over their useful life. 

The reserve for depreciation is the 
accumulation of the annual charges 
which have been charged off to expense. 
This reserve is deducted from the cost of 
the fixed asset to arrive at the book 
value of the fixed asset. For example, 
assume an asset is purchased at a cost 
of $1,000 and has a useful life of 


ten years. Depreciation on a straight 
line basis would be $100 per year 
($1,000 = 10). 


The first year the reserve would show 
» balance of $100, the second year, $200, 
the third year, $300, and so on. After 
the third year the item would appear on 
t-e balance sheet as follows: 

Reserve For Book 

Cost Depreciation Value 

\uipment ....$1,000 $300 $700 


‘urrent liabilities are liabilities that 
\ be paid within one year from the 
| ance sheet date. Accounts payable 
liabilities that have been incurred 
materials, supplies, or merchandise. 
/ «ns and notes payable are liabilities 
owe to a bank for a loan or to others 
loans or for purchase of merchandise. 


‘cerued expenses and taxes seem to 
«© sea bit of confusion. Accrued items 
expenses that are properly allocated 
expense of the accounting period, 
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but are not yet due and payable. For 
instance, real estate taxes for the cur- 
rent year are usually payable in the fol- 
lowing year. 


CAPITAL 


Finally, we come to the last section of 
the balance sheet, the Capital section. 
This is usually composed of two items: 


‘capital and earned surplus which is 


sometimes called retained earnings. 


Common stock represents the original 
investment in the business enterprise. A 
good balance sheet will adequately de- 
scribe the stock, such as par value, num- 
ber of shares authorized and number of 
shares issued. 


The term Earned Surplus, or more re- 
cently described as retained earnings 
causes no end of confusion. Many per- 
sons believe that surplus is the amount 
of excess cash in the business. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Surplus 
is the accumulated earnings of the busi- 
ness not distributed in the form of divi- 
dends. Because a balance sheet shows a 
large surplus does not mean that the 
enterprise is in good financial condition 
—nor does it mean that there is cash 
available for dividends or for other pur- 
poses, 


Frequently, we are asked if the busi- 
ness is so profitable and there is such a 
large surplus, where is the cash? Well, 
the profits are usually reinvested in the 
business in the form of additional work- 
ing capital or expansion of plant, and/or 


‘ the purchase of new and modern equip- 


ment. 


The foregoing paragraphs concerning 
the balance sheet should enable a person 
with little or no accounting training to 
understand a simple balance sheet. The 
executive or owner of a business who is 
in doubt about any item on a balance 
sheet or financial statement should ask 
his accountant to explain the item, or 
better still to go over the financial state- 
ments and explain the significance of 
each item. Your C.P.A. will be only too 
glad to do this for you. 


LANGRALL OFFERS 
MECHANICAL SHOPPING LIST 


J. Langrall & Brother of Baltimore, 
producers of the well known “Maryland 
Chief” canned foods, is offering a shop- 
ping reminder to the consumer through 
its regular newspaper advertising sched- 
ule. Called a “Remindex”, the handy 
little gadget is in the form of a flat disk 
about 3% inches in diameter. 92 differ- 
ent helpful items are listed on both sides 
of the disk, and there is a snap button 
for each item which when pushed back 
displays a red warning reminder. The 
“Remindex” can be hung in the kitchen 
and carried to store in the purse for 
handy use when shopping. 


Valued at $1.00, the item is offered 
consumers for 50c¢ with two labels from 
any “Maryland Chief” can. 
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PROMOTION 


NATIONAL STEEL ADS. 
TELL CANNING STORY 


“What’s happening to the big harvest” 
is the title of a two-page, four-color 
spread sponsored by the National Steel 
Corporation scheduled to appear in the 
October 24 issue of “Time,” the October 
29 issue of “Business Week,” and the 
October 31 issue of “Newsweek.” The 
left hand page of the Ad. depicts the 
traditional harvest scene—schocked corn 
field, with interplanted pumpkins. Pic- 
torial on the top of the right hand page 
shows in three stages, baskets of toma- 
toes at the cannery, cook room scene, and 
a shopper purchasing the product in a 
super-market. 

In the body of the Ad., National Steel 
reminds these business paper readers 
that half of our entire food supply is 
preserved in tin cans—on an average 80 
percent of all sweet corn and tomatoes, 
about 75 percent of green peas and beets, 
about one-half of the asparagus, almost 
60 percent of sour cherries, 45 to 50 per- 
cent of peaches, pears, apricots, besides 
a tremendous variety of juices, soups, 
meats, fish, milk, and other specialties. 


The Ad. goes on to point out the many 
advantages of the steel can—strong and 
unbreakable, compact and easy to carry, 
sanitary, economical in shipping weight 
and storage space. 

The Can Manufacturers Institute, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
have made preprints available. 


EXHIBIT AT RETAIL 
CONVENTION 


The Esmeralda and the Winorr can- 
ning companies of Ohio, are exhibiting 
at the Ohio Retail Dealers Annual Con- 
vention in Toledo, October 16, 17 and 18. 
This marks the first time that canners 
have exhibited at this 56 year old con- 
vention. The relationship between the 
retailers and the canners of Ohio have 
improved steadily during the past year. 
It was at about this time last year that 
a group of some 50 Ohio canners began . 
using a cooperative page of advertising 
in the house organ of the Retailers Asso- 
ciation “The Buckeye Grocer”. Since 
that time the ad suggesting that Ohio 
retailers ask for Ohio canned foods has 
appeared in each issue. Opposite that 
page the Editor has been good enough to 
carry information on the promotional 
program of the canning industry. 


Milton L. Grout, of the San Juan Fish- 
ing and Packing Co., Seattle, Wash., 
heads the program committee of the 
Western regional division of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
which is to meet in San Francisco, Calif., 
December 1-3. 
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William “Bill” Varney, owner and op- 
erator of Varney Canning, Inc., Roy, 
Utah, suffered severe injuries in an auto- 
mobile accident Wednesday, October 5. 
The car driven by Bryce Jensen of Roy 
struck an unlighted dirt pile on a high- 
way in Idaho. Mr. Varney suffered jaw 
fractures, cuts on his face, and two 
broken ribs, a dislocated arm, chipped el- 
bow, and a slight concussion. Mr. Jen- 
sen’s injuries were less serious. Bill’s 
family reports he is getting on as well 
as ean be expected, at the Dee Hospital 
in Ogden, where he has been confined 
since the accident. The veteran canner 
has been actively connected with the can- 
ning industry in Utah for well over 50 
years, and has operated his own com- 
pany for more than 20 years. He served 
as President of the Old Guard Society in 
1945, is a past President of the Utah 
Canners Association, and a former Di- 
rector of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Frank Thomas, well known Presi- 
dent of Thomas & Company, Frederick, 


Don Tobin of Victor Preserving Com- 
pany, won the 5th Annual Applesauce 
Derby staged by the New York Canners 


- & Freezers Association at the Palmyra 


Fair on August 27. In winning this year 
the veteran harness racer from Ontario, 
New York, made it three out of five. 
Humbled but not convinced, Alton Can- 
ning Company’s Mort Adams _ placed 
second for the third year in a row, Com- 
stock’s Ben Miles was third, and H. C. 
Hemingway’s Jack Hemingway fourth. 
Other starters included Boekhout Farms’ 
Kenny Boekhout (last year’s winner), 
Association President “Monnie” Wag- 
goner from the stable of Olney & Car- 
penter, Fruit Belt Preserving Company’s 
Gordon Van Eenwyk, and Waterman 
Fruit Products Company’s N. A. Water- 
man. Last named three were first time 
starters this year. Past president Walt 
Wilson, apparently overtrained, was one 
of the late scratches. 


The Tri-Valley Packing Corp., 240 Bat- 
tery St., San Francisco, Calif., has been 
made selling representatives for the 


Maryland canners, has announced that——canned ripe olive lines of the Feather 
the three plants of the closely held coxrs—— River Olive Growers, Corning, Calif. 


poration will be offered for sale. Mr. 
Thomas, who was 1948 President of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, announced 
the decision shortly after leaving the 
hospital where he was a patient for six 
weeks following a glandular operation. 
The 51 year old firm is known as one of 
the largest canners of No. 10 corn in the 
country, and specializes also in the pack- 
ing of No. 10 peas. The three plants, 
located at Frederick, Adamstown, and 
Gaithersburg, have a capacity of 400,000 
eases of corn and 150,000 cases of peas. 
Bill Meintzer, who has been most active 
in Association affairs, is Sales Manager 
of the firm. 


Container Corporation of America has 
offered to purchase the assets of Wayne 
Paper Box and Printing Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The purchase has 
been approved by Container Corpora- 
tion’s Directors, and also by the Direc- 
tors of Wayne Paper Box. The merger 
is now subject to approval by Wayne 
stockholders at a special meeting to be 
held at an early date. Container would 
acquire all assets and stock of Wayne 
through exchange of stock. Annual 
Wayne sales volume is approximately 
$3,000,000.00, confined almost entirely to 
the states of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and 
Tilinois. 
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NCA REVISES GLASS 
PROCESSING BULLETIN 


The Second Edition of Bulletin 30-L, 
“Processes for Low-Acid Canned Foods 
in Glass Containers” is being distributed 
to the canning industry by the National 
Canners Association. Copies were mailed 
to all N.C.A. members this week. 

The revision is the result of continued 
research by the N.C.A. Processing Com- 
mittee on Foods in Glass Containers 
which consists of representatives of 
N.C.A. and the glass container manufac- 
turers. The first edition was published 
in 1948. 


Prefacing the list of processes are 
recommendations with respect to proper 
retort equipment and its operation for 
best results. A thorough understanding 
of these recommendations is necessary 
for the best use of the bulletin and is 
essential for the correct interpretation 
and proper use of the processes. 

Following the list of processes is an 
appendix which gives information re- 
garding sources of spoilage contamina- 
tion and its control, the significance of 
sugar and starch contamination, and 
precautions for the proper handling of 
glass containers in the cannery. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


Truman Graves of Seattle, National 
Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association, speaking at the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Food Distributors 
Association on October 14, predicted 
great future growth for the food indus- 
try. During that growth, he predicted 
that the present flood of new products, 
ready made for the table, would con- 
tinue. These, he said, are a boon to the 
retailer and wholesaler, and if handled 
properly create new dollar volume that 
will be permanent. In this, he said, the 
food broker can be of special service by 
properly screening the products that 
show most promise. 


Ed. Gabielson, for the past fifteen 
years with the Gerber Products Com- 
pany in the Pacific Coast field, has joined 
the J. N. Rhodes Company, food brokers 
of 461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
as sales manager. 


Austin M. Browne has been named to 
the newly created position of Manager 
of Market Development for the Glass 
and Closure Division of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Roger H. Hetzel, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Glass and 
Closure Division of that Company has 
announced. Mr. Browne, who is pres- 
ently District Manager of Armstrong’s 
Glass and Closure office in Detroit, joined 
the Armstrong organization in 1935 and 
has had sales assignments in Chicago, 
St. Louis and was District Manager in 
Kansas City from 1946 to 1949. Paul W. 
Triplett will succeed Mr. Browne as 
Manager of the Detroit Office. He re- 
turns to Detroit from the Atlanta Office 
of the Armstrong Cork Company. 


The Gentry Division of Consolidate: 
Foods Corporation is back in the canne:! 
pimiento business after an absence of ap- 
proximately 12 years. A new pimient») 
canning plant adjoining the chili-paprik. 
processing plant at Oxnard, Californi:, 
is in the final stages of construction wit. 
processing of the 1955 crop of pimientcs 
scheduled immediately on completio). 
During the past several years Gentiy 
has offered a dehydro-frozen pimienio 
for sale primarily to cheese processor.. 
The firm has also announced that a caii- 
ning line will be set up in the new plant 
for the production of canned grevn 
chiles. 
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““4QOW TO TRANSPORT FROZEN 
FOODS” IS SUBJECT OF 
PACKER-TRUCKER MEETING 


Frozen food packers and truck opera- 
tors are going to give a full airing to 
their common problem on Tuesday Octo- 
bor 18 in a meeting at Washington, D. C., 
which both sides hope will result in im- 
proved methods of shipping frozen foods 
hy motor carrier. The panel discussion 
will be a part of the American Trucking 
Association’s annual convention, and is 
sponsored by ATA’s Common Carrier 
Conference—Irregular Route. 

Representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers will join 
with trucker representatives and a trans- 
portation equipment expert from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make up the 
panel. While it is expected that the. dis- 
cussion will cover the full range of ship- 
per-trucker problems and relationships, 
the basic considerations probably will be 
performance and_ service standards, 
equipment, and less-than-truckload ship- 
ments. 

These have been problems of long 
standing and have resulted in some dis- 
satisfaction on the part of frozen food 
packers. The packers have contended 
that because of improper handling or 
equipment, temperatures during ship- 
ment often rise above recommended 
levels. This of course would result in 
damage to the quality of the frozen food. 

The trucking industry, however, has 
now established a working relationship 
with the packer association in order to 
improve its service and make a bid for 
a larger share of the frozen food trans- 
portation business. 

This panel, which is the latest of the 
truckers’ efforts in that direction, will be 
of particular interest to small packers, 
such as many of those who pack pre- 
pared specialties and pre-cooked prod- 
ucts, since they frequently are more de- 
pendent upon motor transportation and 
often ship in less-than-truckload lots. 

Moderator of the panel will be Harold 
©. Emerson, vice president of Seabrook 


Charles F. Cates & Sons, Inc., of 
Faison, has adopted a new tumbler for 
the packaging of its complete line of 
pickle products. Shown at the right in 
the accompanying picture, it compares 
with the old-style package, at the left. 
New tumbler, manufactured by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, is sealed with a 
White Cap Company closure which is 
printed in white and bears a gold-colored 
flag identical to the one shown on the 
label. Distribution of Cates’ products is 
in the eastern part of the United States. 


Farms Co., of New Jersey, one of the 
country’s leading frozen food packers. 
Panel members will be: 


T. C. Borden, traffic manager, Ex- 
change Lemon Products Co., of Corona, 
Calif.; Edward Wittigschlager, national 
sales manager of the frozen foods divi- 
sion of the Kitchens of Sara Lee, of 
Chicago, a major producer of frozen spe- 
cialty items; Sidney Alterman, president 
of Alterman Transport Lines, Ine., 
Miami; Cyrus B. Weller, president of 
Frozen Food Express, of Dallas; Harold 
D. Johnson, transportation section, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington; 
and Lewis Kibbee, chief of American 


Trucking Association’s Automotive Engi- 
neering Section. 

The panel meeting will be held in the 
Chinese Room, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 a.m. 


CONSISTENCY OF TOMATO 
JUICE STUDIED 


How processing affects the consistency 
of tomato juice has been the subject of 
study by Cornell food scientists at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Factors affecting the viscosity or con- 
sistency of tomato juice were studied in 
the Station’s pilot plant where commer- 
cial conditions could be duplicated on a 
small scale. 

Studies of tomato juice under the 
microscope revealed that the number and 
share of suspended particles were chiefly 
responsible for gross viscosity. 

“A taste panel can distinguish a 20 
percent difference in viscosity in two 
samples of tomato juice,” says Doctor 
David B. Hand, head of the Station’s 
Food Science Department. 

“The finisher was shown to be an im- 
portant unit in controlling viscosity of 
tomato juice,” he continues. “With a 
paddle-type finisher, adjustment of the 
speed of the paddle provides a wide 
range in gross viscosity regardless of: 
preheating temperatures.” The  pre- 
heater softens the chopped tomatoes be- 
fore finishing and preserves the pectin in 
the serum, Hand explains. 

“A fresh ripe tomato is composed 
mostly of large, thin-walled, nearly 
spherical cells,” says Doctor Hand. 
“These cells are loosely stuck together 
with a pectic cement. The more cell 
particles, the greater the consistency of 
the juice. 

“But the shape of the cell fragments 
is also important, elongated particles 
having a greater effect on viscosity than 
spherical particles. Running the finisher 
at high speed incorporates large amounts 
of suspended material in the juice, the 
particles tend to be elongated, and the 
juice has a high gross viscosity.” 


CROWN OPENS NEW LITHOGRAPHY PLANT—Ovens in 
‘ow lithography plant of the Can Division of Crown Cork & 
“ al Company at 9300 Ashton Road, Philadelphia, where coated 
id decorated plates are baked for the correct amount of time 
Danger of over baking or 
\ der baking is eliminated by the new equipment electronically 

‘trolled. The multi-million dollar 210,000 square foot, mod- 

‘, hollow-tile masonry, glass wall and brick building, which 

ists precise push button humidity and temperature controls, 
It was placed in com- 
‘reial operation on Tuesday, October 11. 
*s of the National Metal Decorators Association set aside a 
‘| day from their three-day national convention in Atlantic 
‘'y, for guided tours of the new facilities. 
‘ces of the Can Division are housed in the new building. 


+d under the right temperature. 


‘s designed to fit the “dream layout.” 
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AUTOMATION 


New Automatic Machine 
Unpacks & Sorts Empty Cans 


A new automatic machine which un- 
packs empty food and beverage cans 
from their cases, arranges them with 
open-ends aligned, and lines them single- 
file for filling—all at a speed of 550 cans 
per minute — was placed on the market 
this week by the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


The smallest, most compact, and low- 
est priced automatic can uncaser-sorter 
so far developed, the RCA unit is ex- 
pected to find a wide range of applica- 
tions in the brewery, food, petroleum, 
fruit juice, and other industries which 
package in cans, according to J. F. 
O’Brien, Manager, Theatre and Indus- 
trial Marketing Department, RCA Engi- 
neering Products Division. The machine 
was developed for RCA-by Atkron, Inc., 
nationally known designers of industrial 
equipment. 


The first installation of the RCA can 
uncaser-sorter will be made this month 
at the Cleveland, Ohio, plant of the Car- 
ling Brewing Co., Ine., a high-volume 
producer of canned beer. 


Mr. O’Brein pointed out that the new 
equipment makes possible an appreciable 
increase in canning efficiency and elimi- 
nates a tedious and costly operation. In 
most canneries, he said, new tins re- 
ceived from can manufacturers are han- 
dled manually. The cans must be un- 
packed from their shipping containers, 
sorted by hand to assure that the open- 
ends are upright, and lined in single-file 
on a conveyor belt which carries them to 
filling machines. 


The RCA can uncaser-sorter, he said, 
performs all these operations automatic- 
ally, without supervision, and at speeds 
which exceed the output of a team of 
four or five unpackers and sorters. 


HOW IT WORKS 


New tins from can manufacturers, Mr. 
O’Brien explained, come labeled, sealed 
on one end, and packaged in fastened 
cartons. The cans’ top caps are sealed 
on by the food or beverage processor 
after filling. 


The incoming cartons of cans are fed 
into the RCA uncaser upside-down, with 
the flaps resting on the unit’s conveyor 
belt. As the cartons enter the uncaser, 
a plow opens their side flaps and folds 
them back, leaving the end flaps still 
supported by the belt. The belt ends 
after depositing the cartons on an open 
frame which supports only the edge of 
the cartons. The unsupported end flaps 
are pushed downward by the weight of 
the cans which empty into a bin below. 
The empty cartons are reinverted by a 
drum and carried by conveyor to the 
packaging room for loading with filled 
cans. 


The empty cans, lying scrambled in 
the bin, are removed by a conveyor belt 
which carries them past a series of rub- 
ber paddles sweeping back and forth 
across the belt. The paddles sweep the 
cans into the channels or pockets of.an 
elevator belt which carries them up into 
the sorter. Inside the sorter, the cans 
are assembled in single-file and deposited 
on another belt which takes them to the 


sorting mechanism. Up to this point, 
the cans are arranged end to end, but are 
intermixed as to position of open and 
sealed ends. 


The conveyor terminates with a mag- 
netic pulley which, together with an air 
plasts, whips the cans into properly 
aligned position, with open-ends facing 
the same way. The aligned cans are 
then passed through a chute and de- 
posited on a main conveyor which turns 
them upright and delivers them to the 
filling machines. 


A NEW COMPOUND LINER AND 
DRYER, capable of processing up to 
600 can ends a minute has been devel- 
oped and introduced by the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation of Hamilton, 
Ohio. The high speed machine is com- 
pletely automatic in operation, and can 
process can ends from 202 to 404 diam- 
eters. It is adaptable for either solvent 
or water base coating compounds. The 
dryer section is completely enclosed to 
retain the fumes of solvent-base com- 
pounds which are vented outside the 
building by a suction blower mounted on 
the top. 


: Uncaser, which adjoins sorter (shown here), removes new 
tins from cartons and deposits them in sorter bin, seen at lef: 
under arrow. Scrambled cans are removed from bin by conveyor 


and swept into pockets of elevator belt by series of paddle: 
sweeping across belt. In th's photograph, cans can be seen ib 
elevator belt which carries them up into sorter, where they ar: 
arranged in single file and aligned by magnetic pulley with oper 


ends facing same way. 


Aligned cans are then passed throug! 


chute (arrow) and deposited on a main conveyor (not shown) 
which turns them upright and delivers them to filling machines. 
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“Canning Industry Instrumentation” is 
the title of technical bulletin CAN-1, 
just issued by the Brown Instrument Di- 
vision, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. The bulletin is an educational 
p cee intended to explain possible instru- 
yentation in the canning industry. It 
covers blanching, peeling, open kettle 
cooking, gravity separation, exhausting, 
vicuum sealing, deaeration, heat ex- 
changing, filling, cooking, and cooling. 
Literature and further information may 
be obtained by writing W. A. Lang, 
Product Editor, at the Division Office, 
Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Philadel- 
phia 44, Pennsylvania. 


John T. Harrison has been appointed 
director of corrugated container and 
board sales, Union Bag & Paper Corpc- 
ration. Mr. Harrison joined the Union 
Bag organization in 1933. He has serve 
both as manager of the company’s 
Savannah bag factory and the Chicago 
corrugated container plant. At the time 
of his new appointment Mr. Harrison 
was manager of the company’s northern 
converting plants. 


Expansion work will be completed next 
month on the plant of the American Can 
Company in San Francisco, Calif., mak- 
ing it the largest container manufac- 
turing plant in the West. R. C. Stolk, 
vice-president in charge of West Coast 
operations, says the $2,000,000 expansion 
will give the factory 813,295 square feet 
of floor space and a capacity of more 
than two and a half billion containers 
annually. 


POLYETHLYENE BEAKERS AND 
GRADUATED CYLINDERS — Non- 
breakable polyethylene beakers and 
eraduated cylinders are now being pro- 
cuced by a firm in Bedford, Ohio. 

Use of polyethylene, it is said, assures 
| oducts’ free from all foreign matter, 
(nereby assuring excellent chemical re- 
sistance to most acids, including hydro- 
{ ioric and its mixture, and alkalies, salt 
‘lutions, and a large number of organic 
c emicals, all at temperatures up to 

some sizes of the beakers and cylin- 

*Ss are of one-piece molded construc- 
(on; others are molded, then welded. 

andard beaker sizes range from 250 ml 

4000 ml capacity. Standard sizes of 
‘se graduated cylinders (illustrated), 
‘uge from 25 ml to 1000 ml capacity. 

“urther details may be obtained from 
'nerican Agile Corporation, P. O. Box 
Bedford, Ohio. 
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Production Prospects During September Increased 
For Tomatoes, Corn, Limas; Decreased For Beets 
‘And Pimientos; Kraut Same. Pattern Not 

Followed In Individual States 


The Crop Reporting Board this week 
issued a report covering production pros- 
pects for tomatoes, corn, lima beans, 
kraut, beets, and pimientos for process- 
ing as of October 1. Prospects for the 
six commodities as compared with the 
September 1 report (shown in paren- 
theses), in thousand of tons, is as fol- 
lows: Tomatoes 3,218.6 (3,194); corn 
1,178.6 (1,138.8); limas 86.3 (71.4); kraut 
(contract) 203.6 (208.6); beets 144 
(148.3); pimientos 31.1 (39.9). It will be 
seen that the production prospects dur- 
ing the month of September increased 
for tomatoes, corn and limas, remained 
the same for kraut, and decreased for 
beets and pimientos. The change, how- 
ever, was not material for tomatoes, corn 
and beets. In some areas, however, the 
changed production outlook is significant. 

Indicated production as of October 1 
of the nine important vegetables, is set 
at 5.6 million tons, compared with 5.4 
million tons last year. Of these the pro- 
duction of peas, pimientos, winter and 
spring spinach, and tomatoes, are in- 
creased over last year, while the produc- 
tion of lima and snap beans, beets, kraut 
and corn are reduced. 


The trade is most interested in what 
happened areawise in September. Start- 
ing with tomatoes, the October and Sep- 
tember forecast (in parentheses) are 
shown in thousands of tons for the im- 
portant states. 


TOMATOES — New York 126 (133); 
New Jersey 104 (161); Pennsylvania 83 
(114); Delaware 12.6 (16.9); Maryland 
52.5 (70.5); Virginia 66 (66); Ohio 174 
(174); Indiana 268 (252); Illinois 103 
(89); California 1,955 (1,840). In other 
words, generally speaking, the Crop Re- 
porting Board reduced its estimate 
sharply in the East, increased its esti- 
mates moderately in the Midwest, and 
the Farwest. Last week this publication 
expressed amazement at the tonnage 
handled in California the week ending 
September 23—299,774 tons. Apparently 
we hadn’t seen anything. The following 


week ending September 30, the state 
handled 338,599 tons, the largest for any 
week in the history of the industry. 
Think of it, in two weeks well over 600,- 
000 tons, making a total for the season 
of 978,878 tons, about 150,000 tons more 
than at the same date last year. The 
Crop Reporting Board figures the state 
will wind up with about 600,000 tons 
more, or about 45 percent, which is about 
in line wtih the acreage increase, but 
still about 250,000 tons below the record 
production of 1951. 


CORN — The Crop Reporting Board 
raised its sights on corn production from 
1,138,800 tons on September 1 to 1,178,- 
600 tons October 1. This figure com- 
pares with 1,491,100 tons in 1954. Dur- 
ing September the government agency 
raised its sights sharply in New York 
State from 35,700 to 47,600 tons; in Tli- 
nois from 162,400 to 179,200 tons; in 
Minnesota from 289,000 to 297,500 tons; 
and in Washington State from 40,500 to 
45,000 tons. The outlook in Wisconsin 
was reduced from 230,000 to 220,800 
tons, the only state where crop condi- 
tions were less favorable. Prospects in 
Delaware and Maryland increased slightly 
from 71,100 tons to 75,000 tons. 


KRAUT—The condition of cabbage for 
kraut declined further during the month 
of September according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. The Board now calls for 
a production of 89,500 tons on that acre- 
age, compared with an indicated produc- 
tion of 95,700 tons as of the first of Sep- 
tember, and a 1954 revised production of 
118,300 tons. During the month condi- 
tions declined in New York from 23,000 
to 20,400 tons; in Ohio from 11,200 to 
10,500 tons; in Wisconsin from 23,000 to 
21,800 tons; in the State of Washington 
from 5,000 to 3,800 tons. Indicated yields 
dropped from 12.6 to 11.8 tons per acre 
compared with 12.9 tons for 1954, and a 
ten year average of 10 tons. 


LIMA BEANS—Production prospects 
during the month of September for lima 
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beans increased from 71,350 tons to 
86,330 tons, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This figure compares 
with 103,020 tons, realized in 1954. 
Greatest improvement during the month 
of September was in the State of Cali- 
fornia where prospects rose from 22,500 
to 35,000 tons. This is still below the 
38,630 tons produced in that state last 
year. Prospects in Delaware, the next 
most important state, rose from 11,200 
to 12,320 tons, also well below the 16,660 
tons produced last year. In Wisconsin, 
the third most important state in the 
production of lima beans, prospects in- 
creased also from 4,220 tons to 5,520 
tons, also well below the 8,060 tons pro- 
duced in 1954. In New York and Penn- 
sylvania prospects declined _ slightly, 
while prospects in Maryland improved 
sharply from 1,140 to 1,900 tons, but this 
last figure is only about 50 percent of 
the 3,700 tons produced in that state last 
year. 

The Wisconsin Canners Association 
this week reported a pack of 545,225 
actual cases in that state, compared with 
870,987 cases in 1954, a reduction of 37.8 
percent. The 1955 pack amounted to 
477,285 cases of all-green, 67,913 cases 
of green and white, and 27 cases of 
white. In 1955, according to the Associa- 
tion, there were eight companies that 
canned lima beans at nine plants, com- 
pared with ten companies operating 
eleven plants in 1954. 


BEETS—Prospects for the production 
of beets for canning during the month of 
September declined slightly, according to 
the Crop Reporting Board, from 148,300 
tons to 144,000 tons. Conditions in Wis- 
consin, however, the most important 
state, declined sharply from a prospect 
of 59,500 tons to 49,000 tons, about the 
same as last year. Prospects in all other 
important states increased—in New York 
from 35,700 tons to 39,900 tons, sharply 
below last year’s production of 54,000 
tons; in Oregon from 23,800 to 24,600 
tons, about one-third larger than las: 
year’s production of 18,500 tons; in 
Michigan from 6,500 to 7,000 tons, 
slightly below last year’s production o! 
7,800 tons. Total production of 144,00) 
tons is slightly below last year’s produc - 
tion of 147,900 tons. 


PIMIENTOS—Prospects for the prv- 
duction of pimientos for processing wer 
reduced during the month of Septembe:, 
according to the Crop Reporting Boar, 
from 39,900 tons to 31,100 tons, which 
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fie re is still sharply higher than the 
2» 150 tons produced last year. Prospects 
in Georgia during the month of Septem- 
bes were reduced from 20,000 to 17,600 
tos, and in other states from 19,900 to 
1.500 tons. 


3HRIMP—The pack of canned shrimp 
continues to lag. As a matter of fact, 
according to the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, the pack as of Oct. 1 lagged 
some 34,600 cases, or approximately 14 
pereent below the small pack of last 
year. The shortage is especially notice- 
able in broken small and jumbo packs, 
which are in tight supply. Production of 
medium and large is at, or near, normal 
rate. It is said that a portion of the 
small shrimp has been syphoned off by 
soup companies, and the demand from 
the fresh shippers is strong for the 
jumbo sizes. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Interest Broadening — Outlook For 
Still Higher Prices—Tri-State Tomato Sup- 
ply Smallest In Years, California Gets Record 
Tonnage For Week—Juice At High Of Sea- 
son—Cranberry Sauce Getting Attention— 
Pumpkin Opens Higher — Standard Corn 
Hard To Find—Peas Firm—Kraut Advanced 
Further—Citrus Commitments Small—De- 
layed Fruit Deliveries Feared—Fish Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1955 


THE SITUATION — One point defi- 
nitely established in the canned food 
market is the price firmness. In many 
instances, stocks are quite low and the 
chances of replacements of importance 
are small. These apply to all groups, but 
especially to vegetables and fish. 

Buying interest here during the week 
has shown some broadening. Demand ap- 
parently was not only to cover prompt 
needs, but to bolster inventory positions. 
Unfortunately, a share of this demand 
centered in items that are now in short 
supply, principally tomatoes, tomato 
products, carrots, beets and corn. Some 
o’ the orders will be filled, but there are 
~»me size packs already unobtainable. 


THE OUTLOOK—A number of trade 
| ders feel that the high of the market 
1 ovement covering a number of packs 

s not been reached. They see this as 

olying particularly to fish. Already 

re is talk of an advance in salmon, 
well as Maine sardines. They also 
| that many vegetables will command 
re money as the season moves along 

4 that there will be a strong market 

citrus juices when the new season 

‘ins shortly. As for fruits, the export 

ing of many grades is expected to 

e the surplus out of the way, while 

cling peaches, even with a larger 
) than held likely a short while ago, 
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the supply is still held to be below re- 
quirements. 


TOMATOES — Offerings out of the 
Tri-States are understood to be the 
smallest in years. Many canners are now 
entirely withdrawn. Where offerings 
were available, sellers asked $1.00 for 
1s, $1.30 for 303s, $2.15 for 2%s and 
$7.75 for 10s, f.o.b. cannery. Extra 
standards 303s commanded $1.50, 2%s 
$2.45 and 10s $8.65, all per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 

Meanwhile, despite the heavy receipts 
of tomatoes at California packing cen- 
ters, practically all canners remain with- 
drawn. The movement to canning plants 
for the week ended September 23 was 
reported at an all time high of 338,599 
tons. Canners have received to Septem- 
ber 30, 978,878 tons, as against 824,237 
tons for the same period last season. 
Yields are very good and granted good 
weather final deliveries will be in the 
neighborhood of 1,850,000 tons. It could 
be larger, packers report, were the labor 
supply of sufficient size to keep toma- 
toes moving both to canners and the 
fresh markets. 


TOMATO JUICE — Fancy tomato 
juice, f.o.b. Maryland canneries, was 
quoted in some sections at the high of 
the season at $2.75 for 46 oz. and $1.30 
for 303s, f.o.b. Eastern shipping point. 
There were no 10s offered. The market 
strength is a reflection of the short sup- 
ply and the fact that most canners were 
now either withdrawn or able to offer 
only very small quantities. Despite the 
high prices a fair demand existed. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Business is 
beginning to develop on a fairly broad 
scale for this item, which is featured as 
a holiday product. The general position 
is firm with fancy strained 8 oz. offered 
at $1.00, 300s at $1.50, 56 ounce at $5.00 
and 10s at $9.25 per doz., f.o.b. There 
were also offerings of 300s, fancy whole, 
at $1.50 per doz., f.o.b. New Jersey can- 
nery. 


PUMPKIN —A leading New Jersey 
canner announced opening price sched- 
ules for 1955 packs on the basis of $1.55 
for 2%s, fancy dry pack, and $5.75 for 
10s, f.o.b. cannery, per doz. 

As expected the prices were higher 
than last year, which were $1.35 and 
$5.00 per doz., respectively. Growers are 
understood to have moved fairly large 
quantities to Mid-Western processing 
plants. This will curtail packing opera- 
tions this season in many sections of the 
East. A fairly good S.A.P. business has 
been booked for early shipment so as to 
meet holiday requirements. 


CORN—A strong market existed with 
some Mid-Western canners withdrawn 
on certain sizes. Practically no offerings 
of standard whole kernel golden 303s 
were on the market and only a limited 
amount of 10s with the latter priced at 
$7.00 per doz., f.o.b. cannery. Fancy 
whole kernel golden 303s were available 
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at $1.45 to $1.50 per doz., while 10s were 
$9.00. Extra standard whole kernel 
golden 303s were quoted at $1.35 and 10s 
$8.00 per doz., f.o.b. 


The position in the East was also one 
of strength and apparently reserve 
stocks held by Maryland canners are be- 
ing reduced steadily. Standard whole 
kernel golden f.o.b. Maryland cannery 
commanded from $1.25 to $1.30 per doz., 
f.o.b., about the best levels of the current 
season. Practically no offerings were 
noted out of New York State. 


PEAS—While prices were not changed 
to any extent, the general market posi- 
tion was one of firmness, with sharply 
reduced holdings reported in the East, 
the Mid-West and the Northwest. Along 
with this was a continued good demand. 
For standard 2 sieve Alaskas, f.o.b. 
Maryland, the asking price was $1.35, 
standard 3 sieves $1.20 and 4 sieve 
around $1.17% per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 
New York State offerings were ex- 
tremely limited with no standards avail- 
able. 


SAUERKRAUT—A very strong price 
position was noted both from New York 
and Wisconsin selling areas. There were 
further advances from the higher sched- 
ules set a week or so ago. A short crop 
is forecast with the trade reports indi- 
cating that some of the leading canners 
will not have enough stock to supply 
their regular trade outlets. Crop losses 
were due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions existing during the Summer grow- 
ing period for cabbage in the East and 
the Mid-West. 

Some New York State canners quoted 
$1.27%2 for 303s, $1.75 for 2%s and $5.85 
for 10s per doz., f.o.b. In Wisconsin 
some canners have withdrawn and others 
were quoting $1.60 for 2%s and $5.50 
for 10s per doz., f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—Fresh commit- 
ments were on a small scale, a natural 
move on the part of buyers owing to the 
nearness of new pack offers. These are 
expected to come on the market in a few 
weeks. Meanwhile, the market is practi- 
cally without offers, most sellers being 
withdrawn on 46 oz. of orange juice, 
blended and grapefruit juices, while only 
a scattered amount of grapefruit juice 
2s were available. These were quoted at 
85 to 87%c per doz., f.o.b. cannery. There 
were, however, offerings of 10s, includ- 
ing orange juice, at $5.40 and blended at 
$4.75 per doz., f.o.b. cannery. These 
were sweetened and unsweetened qual- 
ities. Some sweetened grapefruit juice 
was quoted at $3.75 per doz., f.o.b., 
for 10s. 


Unofficial estimates indicated that the 
crop of oranges this year would prob- 
ably be larger than last year and that 
the yield of that fruit, as well as grape- 
fruit, would probably average from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 boxes more than 
last season. 
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APPLE SAUCE—Following the lead 
of some Eastern canners, opening prices 
were announced by some Michigan pro- 
cessors during the week and the schedule 
presented an easy tone as compared with 
last season. Fancy quality blended sauce 
was priced at $1.30 for 303s, and $7.00 
per doz. for 10s, f.o.b. cannery. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Most of the 
trade activity at the moment is the 
movement of new packs to the various 
distributing centers. However, there is 
some fear of delayed deliveries to whole- 
sale outlets for the holiday trades due 
to the inability of packers to secure room 
on vessels sailing for the Eastern area. 
Furthermore, there is also a scarcity of 
these sailings. 


Attention is given to the revised esti- 
mates on the probable peach packs of 
clings due to the larger tonnage made 
available to canners. However, with 
practically all of the retail outlets ex- 
tremely short of supplies, there is ex- 
pected to be a heavy call for replace- 
ments. The industry appears to be un- 
concerned as to their ability to move the 
increased totals. 


Export business to England is likely 
to remove a large part of the unsold 
stocks of pears, plums, cherries and apri- 
cots during the late Fall and early Win- 
ter period. 


CANNED FISH—Considerable atten- 
tion was given to the increased offers of 
tuna, Columbia River packs. Fancy 
white meat quarters were offered at 
$9.83 and halves at $16.44 per case, ex- 
ear New York. Chunks white meat were 
$8.29 and $13.58, while fancy light meat 
was $8.93 and $14.60 per case respec- 
tively. Chunks light meat quarters were 
$7.89 and chunks, light meat halves 
ranged from $8.06 to $12.06 per case de- 
livered, as to seller, respectively. 


A report from San Diego, Calif., stated 
that as a result of the warehouse work- 
ers strike approximately 25,000 tons of 
tuna valued at $7,000,000 are tied up in 
almost 120 tuna clipers unable to unload. 
Meanwhile, receipts of Japanese tuna 
were heavy. For July, the last month 
for which figures were available, imports 
were 10,000 tons, the highest for any 
month in history there and equial to the 
whole year of 1949. 


Maine sardine shortage continued with 
the market now definitely at $8.00 per 
ease, f.o.b. shipping point for keyless, 
quarters. The season is likely to end 
with a pack of less than 1,000,000 cases 
as against nearly 2,500,000 cases a year 
ago. 


Salmon is also scarce and the market 
extremely strong with packers offers of 
many well known brands withdrawn. 
Other packers are offering subject to 
sales confirmation only. 
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Market Still Very Active But Heavy Volume 
Buying On Wane—Applesauce On Bargain 
Counter—California Tomato Pack Progress 
Getting Attention—Corn Interest Tapered 
Off — Standard Peas Short — Little Or No 
Pumpkin To Sell—Kraut Advancing Rapidly 
—Puget Sound Fishing Not Relieving Sal- 
mon Situation—Peach Pack Better 
Than Expected. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 13, 1955 


THE SITUATION—It’s still a very 
active market here in Chicago and the 
past week was no exception. However, 
the heavy volume experienced the past 
many weeks is showing a downward 
trend as distributors have been buying 
much faster than goods are moving to 
the consumer and warehouses are start- 
ing to bulge. So many important canned 
food items looked short with higher 
prices in the offing that trying to cover 
on all of them was a difficult assignment. 
Nevertheless, Chicago buyers did not 
hesitate and covered where they could to 
a substantial extent but there is a limit 
to all things and as far as further heavy 
forward buying is concerned, that limit 
would seem to have been reached at this 
time. 


Markets generally continue very firm 
with additional price increases expected 
although they probably will be more 
moderate from now on. Distributors here 
are breathing a little easier in regards 
to tomatoes and tomato products in view 
of the heavy pack now in progress in 
California which could take up the slack 
so apparent in other parts of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, the kraut situa- 
tion gets no better very fast and it looks 
like this will be a real tough one all 
through the season. Prices on the raw 
product as well as the finished goods are 
already up considerably and it seems cer- 
tain further increases are in_ store. 
Applesauce is cheap at present but un- 
derneath there are indications the price 
on fresh apples could pop the lid off any 
moment and create an entirely different 
market than exists today. Salmon will 
be a tight one come what may from now 
on and the price on an item like this one 
makes it tough to cover very far ahead 
and still have money left to buy some- 
thing else. Actually, this seems to be one 
of those years when canners will be able 
to get their asking price without any 
difficulty and that might be nice for a 
change. 


APPLESAUCE—An item, which to- 
day, can be purchased at bargain rates 
and with no questions asked about past 
performance. Yet, sales have been only 
so so as the trade here have been so 
interested in the short items and have 
left sauce in the category of fill in mer- 
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chandise. However, at current prices on 
the finished product the grower is hardly 
getting enough money to pick the apples 
off the trees. A situation of this kind is 
like a powder keg that could explode at 
any time and the next two weeks will tel! 
the tale. In the meantime, fancy sauce 
can still be purchased at $.80 for eight 
ounce, $1.25 for 303s and $6.50 to $6.75 
for tens. It’s a bargain and a buyer could 
hardly make a mistake at these levels. 


TOMATOES—tThe situation in Cali- 
fornia carries the interest these days 
and the trade are hoping canners there 
will pack their heads off so they won’t 
have to depend entirely on local sources. 
As this is written the glut is on and it 
should make a big difference in the over- 
all picture. Here in the Midwest it takes 
$1.35 to buy a dozen cans of standard to- 
matoes 303 size and it may take $1.40 
before long. So-called field run are held 
at $1.40 and extra standards are $1.50 
to $1.60. Standard tens are not easy to 
find and they are bringing $8.00 a dozen 
while extra standards are now at $8.50 
to $8.75. Indiana and Ohio canners have 
very firm ideas at the present time. 


CORN—Interest and activity has tap- 
ered off to where corn is on the “buy it 
when needed” list. Nevertheless, prices 
are strong and should be in view of the 
supply and demand condition that exists 
now and probably will exist all during 
the season. Fancy corn, both whole ker- 
nel and cream style, is bringing $1.50 
for 303s and $9.00 for tens and should 
remain firm at these levels. Standard 
cream style corn can be purchased at 
$1.15 for 303s but this writer will wager 
a five cent cigar it will take a nickel 
more than that very shortly. Here is a 
market that is a complete turnabout 
from last year. 


PEAS—With all the shooting going on 
insofar as other vegetables are con- 
cerned, peas have been more or less lost 
in the shuffle. However, unsold supplies 
are anything but burdensome and _ the 
overall market is one of firmness. Stand- 
ard peas, both Alaskas and sweets, are 
very short and distributors cannot buy 
what they will need for annual require- 
ments. This shortage will show up very 
clearly after the turn of the year al- 
though even now it appears obvious. 
Prices are firm and if they move at al! 
it will be up only. 


PUMPKIN—This item always come: 
in for considerable attention at this timc 
of the year and the present is no excep 
tion. Local canners are withdrawn fo: 
the most part and have little or nothin; 
to sell. The trade are fairly well covere: 
on current requirements but abou' 
Thanksgiving there should be plenty o: 
demand and no pumpkin. Sales have bee) 
excellent at $1.05 for fancy 303s, $1.5) 
for 2%s and $5.50 for tens. In fac’, 
sales and demand have been more tha: 
canners could handle. 
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kK RAUT—This is the really tough one 
.d prices have advanced so rapidly that 

is difficult to keep up with them. How- 
ever, the increases have been justified 
ond the trade have shown little inclina- 
‘ion to argue about anything. Cabbage 
»rices have zoomed and left canners 
-ith no choice in the matter. At least 
ne Wisconsin canner now has pushed 
faney kraut up to $1.75 on 2%s and 
51.27% for 303s with most of the indus- 
ry off the market. New York canners 
are in no better position and it seems the 
market will settle at least at the above 
levels or even higher. 


SALMON—Current attention is 
focused on Puget Sound where fishing 
for medium reds and chums is now in 
progress but results so far are on the 
discouraging side. Beside, there is much 
competition for raw stock and final 
prices for the finished product are likely 
to produce some shocks. Chums are now 
as high as $20.00 for talls, $11.50 for 
halves and $21.00 for four pound. Pink 
talls are at $22.00 and will be higher 
while the bottom on halves is $12.50 but 
already a number of factors are at 
higher levels. Tall reds are offered here 
in very limited quantities or not at all 
with prices strong at $32.00 to $33.00. 
Pinks look like the bargain today and 
should cost considerably more money 
after the turn of the year. 


WEST COAST FRUIT — The Cling 
peach pack appears to be shaping up 
better than had been expected but the 
bulk of the unsold supplies is in the 
hands of nationally advertised brands 
and independent canners have strong 
ideas and not much to sell. Cocktail can- 
ners are now selling goods at less money 
for a reason which is not apparent to 
this writer at the moment. Sales and 
shipments are being made on the basis of 
$2.15 for 303s, $3.35 for 2%s and $12.25 
for tens. Northwest canners are off the 
market in many cases on prune plums 
and it looks like higher prices are in the 
offing. Many of them are also off the 
market on pears until they can adjust 
their sales against final production fig- 
ures. Brokers are certainly not over- 
‘oaded with goods to sell these days. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


‘eavy Business Volume Passing—Dry Beans 
ecline Further — Record Weekly Tomato 
2ceipts—Spinach Moving Well—Demand 
or Larger Size & Better Grade Apricots— 
urple Plum Pack Ends With Rain—Cocktail 
Concession Continue—Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 13, 1955 
THE SITUATION—Selling continues 
_a rather broad scale, with quite a few 
\nners reporting the heaviest volume of 
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business in company history. Shipping 
is also setting new records with many 
rail facilities taxed. Fall weather con- 
ditions to date have been quite satisfac- 
tory and losses from rain have been ex- 
tremely light, but at this writing show- 
ers are being reported from some tomato 
growing areas. Tomatoes and dry beans 
are now about the only crops that can be 
damaged by rain. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean markets generally have weakened 
of late, with increased offerings of new 
crop beans at lower prices &han have 
been prevailing for spot. This is espe- 
cially true of Small Whites which de- 
clined 75 cents per 100 pounds during 
the week. About the only item in the 
list which shows strength is Baby Limas, 
which are in limited supply. Harvesting 
of the new crop is making good progress, 
but heavy rains might cause considerable 
loss. The index number of California dry 
beans prices has declined to 193.3, com- 
pared to 198.2 a year earlier. 


TOMATOES — Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners have been highly satisfactory 
of late, with receipts by canners for the 
last week in September the largest for 
any week in the history of the industry. 
For the week ending September 30 de- 
liveries totaled 338,599 tons, advancing 
the total for the season 978,878 tons. 
Last year’s deliveries to this date totaled 
824,237 tons. Many canners are with- 
drawn, owing to the flood of early orders, 
but inquiries continue to pour in. Some 
of the inquiries are from large institu- 
tions that never attempted to buy direct 
before. Increased interest is being shown 
in tomato juice, with nominal quotations 
for fancy at $1.10 for No. 2, $2.35 for 
46-0z. and $4.60 for No. 10. 


KRAUT — Tentative prices on 1955 
pack of sauerkraut from Utah have been 
named at $1.37% for No. 303 and $2.00 
for No. 2%. Quantities are being’ re- 
stricted until the size of the pack can be 
more closely determined. These are for 
a featured brand which is quoting its 
Midwest pack at $1.32% and $1.85 for 
these sizes, respectively. 


CHILES — Prices on California pack 
pickles and hot chili peppers in glass 
have been advanced quite generally, ow- 
ing to the lighter than expected pack. A 
packer of a nationally advertised line 
recently brought out a new price list 
listing advances on 32 items out of a list 
of 34. 


CARROTS—Prices on new pack car- 
rots are expected to be named shortly, 
as plans are being made to commence 
canning operations at an early date. The 
fresh market is quite strong and has 
been absorbing offerings from California 
without difficulty. 


SPINACH — Earlier. in the season 
there was considerable talk of making a 
pack of fall spinach, but nothing has 
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been heard about this of late. This item 
is moving off well, with sales of most 
canners reported as being well above 
those of recent years. Prices on fancy 
are runing around $1.15 for No. 303, 
$1.60 for No. 2% and $4.75 for No. 10, 
with featured brands somewhat higher. 


APRICOTS — Canned apricots have 
been coming in for rather more atten- 
tion of late, especially in the higher 
grades. Much of the fruit this year ran 
to smaller size than usual and much of 
tne demand now seems to be for pre- 
mium sizes and top qualities. Some fancy 
halves in No. 2% have moved of late at 
$3.50 and choice at 2.90. 


PURPLE PLUMS —The packing of 
purple plums in the Pacific Northwest 
has largely come to an end, with some 
loss reported from rain at harvest time. 
This year many sales are being made 
by grade count, much like that in the 
ripe olive industry in California, so quo- 
tations vary somewhat. Fancy No. 2%s 
move largely in the range of $2.15 to 
$2.25, with choice in this size at $1.90 to 
$2.00. Some Idaho fruit is offered at 
slightly lower prices. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit Cocktail has been 
moving a little more freely since the 
revision of lists downward the first of 
the month. One of the larger operators, 
featuring its nationally advertised brand, 
has directed the attention of the trade 
to the fact that its prices, named early 
in August, carried early shipping allow- 
ances. Now that the pack has been com- 
pleted, the allowances are being discon- 
tinued. In order to maintain the favor- 
able movement of this item that has pre- 
vailed of late it was felt that it would be 
inadvisable to change current billing 
prices. Accordingly, a list has been re- 
leased which reflects the elimination of 
the early shipping allowances. The new 
list is: Buffet, $1.35; No. 303, $2.30; No. 
2%, $3.60 and No. 10, $13.00. 


FISH — The canned fish market re- 
mains largely unchanged, with stocks of 
many items quite low. The cannery 
workers’ strike in the San Pedro and 
Long Beach area has been under way 
since September 3 and no anchovies or 
mackerel have been handled there. One 
canner, however, has managed to make 
a small run of oval sardines and is offer- 
ing this item on the basis of $2.25 a 
dozen. Some small lots of 1-tall pink 
salmon of Alaska pack are moving, with 
these priced at $22.00-$23.00. Puget 
Sound pinks sell largely at $22.00 for 1’s 
tall and at $13.00 for halves. 


Milt Kottinger & Staff, food brokers 
of 1 Drumm St., San Francisco, Calif., 
has merged with the R. C. Stone Co. 
and the Stuart Fretz Sales Co. and has 
incorporated as Consolidated Brokers, 
Inc. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and _ prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 

for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 

Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 

No. 10 Cut Spears............ 


Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge 
Gr. Tips & Wh 


N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 

Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 

BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.921%4 
No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......1.05-1.15 
No. 2% 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 

New York & Pa. 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 3038....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.70-1.75 

Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 21% 2.25-2.50 
7.50-8.25 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 

No. 303 1.50 

Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 

No. 303 1.75-1.85 
BO: .-9.50-10.00 

Ex. Std., No. 308.. 1.55-1.60 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

WISCONSIN 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 

No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... 

No. 10 8.00-9.50 

Ex. Std., No, 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., 1.25 
6.25 

6.00-6.25 

Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv..........0 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.60 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

5 sv. 1.25-1.30 

N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15-2.26 
No. 10 12.50 

Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.32% 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 10 9.35 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038..........ss000 1.65 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303.... _ 

No. 10 

No. 10 7.35-8.15 

Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 803............ 


1.065 
No. 10 5.50 


BEANS, LIMA 

EAST 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 

St. Gr. & Wh., No. 308..........0000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 

BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 30%s....1.00-1.05 

Fey., Sliced No. 303..........+ 1,20-1.25 

WISCONSIN 

No. 303 soe 2D 
No. 10 6.25 

Diced, No. 303 1.05 
5.00-5.25 

Cut, No. 303 1.00-1.05 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced $14s..1.05-1.iu 


Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS: 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
East, Fey., Diced, 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
CORN— 
East (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Hix, Bt. Me. BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........1.65-1.70 
..9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Mipwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303.............. 1.30-1.421% 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 .-12.00-12.25 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 808.......0..000 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 3 sv., No. 308..............1.2501.35 
No, 10 7.00-7.25 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
8.50 
Fey., Ung., "No. 303... 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
No. 10 12.50 
1.66-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 808............000 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv., No. 803 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ungraded, No. 303........ 1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung. 
1.3216-1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.80 
7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308..(nom.) 1.05 
.(nom.) 5.50 
No. 10 5.75 
SAUERKRAU'! 
Midwest, Fey., 
(nom.) 1.25-1.27% 
No, 214 (nom.,) 1. 60-1.75 


No. 10 (nom.) 5.50-6.00 
wen 
TricBtate, 8 -80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
1.15 
1.60 
4.75 
TOMATOES 
TrRI-STATES 
No. 21%, 2.45 
No. 10 
Std., No, 3¢ 
"2.15-2.20 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1......... 1.15 
Ex. Std, No. 
No. 2% 2.35-7.45 
No. 10 8.5 u-9.00 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. name 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 ..7.50 


1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 308 1.15 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 oz.....(mom.) 1.75-1.95 


TOMATO PASTF (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz 
No. 10 (per doz.). 
TOMATO PUREF 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

End... Bo. 1.00 

1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 

No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCF 

East, Fey., No. 1,.25-1.30 
6.50-7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 303, Fey. 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
9.00-10.50 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2% ........06 3.45-3.55 
11.60-12.15 

10.15-10.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.271% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 244... 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 


Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02... 1.40 
No. 303 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 18.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.22% 
No. 2% 8.4714 
No. 10 12.80 
Choice, No, 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..2.00-2.05 . 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 1.87%4-1.90 
25-10.50 
2.6214-2.67% 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.45-3.65 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice 2.95 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 308....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
= 2% 2.85 
10 12.00 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
withdrawn 
No. 10 3.75-3.85 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2... 1.00 
46 oz. 2.1244 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
& Pas, Foye, NO. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60-2.10 
46 oz. 2.50-2.:10 
No. 10 4.09 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.40 
FISH 
SA LMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 32.00-33.'0 
Y's 19.00-20.10 
Medium Red, No. 27 10 
5.00-15..0 
Pink, Tal, We. 22.00-23.:10 
14's 12.50-14.50 
“Tall, Be. 19.00-20.10 
14's 11.00-1!.50 
SARDINES—Prr CASE 
Maine, %4 Oil Keyless.......... +£.00 
TINA Jun 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-1/.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light 
Chunks 10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.76-8.00 


ee 
3 
4.7.20 
15.50 
Nom. 
; 
“ 


